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will emerge and resume its 
rightful place in the front rank 
of the world’s finest cars. 


. when the time comes a neu 
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WAR OF DISTANCES 


ALEXANDRIA 


Mobility is the main characteristic of this global conflict. ‘To DUNLOP, 
as is natural, falls the task of ensuring that our fighting forces 
do not lack adequate supplies of high-performance tyres capable 
of hauling great loads over great distances. DUNLOP tyres are 


doing their duty on every battle-front and on every home-front. 


DUNLOP T Y RES 
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THIS WAS A TOWN! AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF ALL THAT WAS LEFT OF CASSINO AFTER THE TOWN HAD BEEN 
BLANKETED BY BOMBS AND SHELLS. NOT A SINGLE BUILDING REMAINS WHOLE. 


This might be the picture of an ancient deserted city, ravaged by centuries of 
storms and neglect. But most of its ravaging was packed into one day of intense 
bombardment when, on March 15, Allied aircraft rained down 1400 tons of bombs 
on this priority target. Constant shelling has also contributed to the result seen in 
the above picture of Cassino, in which not a single building remains whole. It was 


hoped that this ‘ softening-up"’ attack, unprecedented in warfare, would leave the 
way clear for the Fifth Army to advance past Cassino, whose stubborn resistance had 
held them up for so long, but in fact it defeated its own object, smashing up the 
to such an extent that tanks and infantry were unable to pour into the 
The Germans were thus able to bring up reinforcements. 


town 
defences, 
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* 7" travel hopefully,’’ wrote Robert Louis 

Stevenson, ‘‘is better’ than to arrive.’’ Not 
many people, perhaps, in these days of crowded 
trains and lost connections travel hopefully, though 
most of them do, contrary to expectation, ultimately 
arrive. But it is a pleasant aphorism to carry with 
one on one’s wartime travels, and one that helps to 
lighten the burden of one’s traps and bags as one 
lugs them up and down the crowded platform or 
struggles wearily over the bridge to the bay where 
one’s connection’ ought to be but is no_ longer. 
Hanging about and wartime are indeed old _ in- 
separables. Civilian life to-day is full, and the day’s 
round such an unceasing rush that, until one has 
cause to travel, one is 
apt to get altogether out 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


metaphorically, in one’s old kit-bag or, at least, to sit 
down on one’s long-suffering suit-case, pull out one’s 
pencil-case, and, shutting out crowded platform or 
mist-shrouded aerodrome, resignedly set to work on 
next week’s article or to-morrow’s memorandum. 
After that, time never hangs on one’s hands and one 
ultimately reaches journey’s end, a good deal later 
than one intended to arrive, but with an unexpected 
measure of business done to one’s credit. In other 
words, one adapts oneself and one’s petty affairs to 
Fate’s dispositions and makes the best of a bad job. 
And it often happens that the best of. a bad job 
turns out in the long run to be a good deal better 
than the worst of a good one. 





of the habit of killing 
time. Then when one 
encounters a vacant 
patch, through lost con- 
nections, hours-late train 
or grounded aircraft, it 
leaves one at first at a 
complete loss. One cannot 
accustom oneself to any- 
thing so seemingly waste- 
ful it is like letting the 
hot-water tap run down 
the waste, or using butter 
to salve a burn, or mak- 
ing up the fire before 
going to bed, or throw- 
ing away orange-peel. 


Then after a_ while 
one falls into the old, 
fatalistic mood of sober 
or even cheerful resigna- 
tion which once upon a 
time the life of an army 
bred in one. Those 
strange days of initia- 
tion recur to the mind— 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 


LONDON NEWS ”’ OF APRIL 6, 1844. 
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Few exercises in military patience are more 
revealing or better repay study than Wellington’s 
Fabian warfare against Napoleon and hiS Marshals 
in the Peninsula. It was not that Wellington was 
by temperament a particularly cautious man: his 
reputation after Assaye, Rolica, Vimiera, Oporto 
and Talavera was that of a commander given over- 
much to taking spectacular risks and almost unjustly 
favoured by fortune. The general view held of him, 
both in England and in his army after his retreat 
to Portugal in the autumn of 1809, was that he was a 
dangerous gambler who ought to be restrained. But, 
though Wellington—a fact often forgotten to-day— 
could be, on occasion, a most daring commander, 
there never was a more 
mistaken impression*than 
the idea that he could 
not play a waiting game. 


this that, embodying the 
genius of Britain, he 
peculiarly excelled. He 
was as great a strategist 
in time as Napoleon was 
in space. He did not 
merely value time as a 
tactical asset of supreme 
price, like his great ad- 


a vital element in every 
calculation he made, and 
thought as much about 
the year after next as 
about the day after to- 
morrow. It was this 
that made him a soldier 
so formidable that even 
the mighty Napoleon 





PALM SUNDAY IN ROME-—THE PROCESSION 


“The principal function of that day takes place in the Papal chapel or ‘Sixtine,’ at the Vatican, where the Pope officiates, 
and blesses the palms, after which the ‘Passion’ is beautifully chaunted; and there is a procession round the Sala Regia, 
which connects the two Papal chape's, Sistina and Paolina.... 


the large and splendid hall : d ) sk 
during the Holy Week, to appear in public without wearing mourning; and whenever the Pope officiates, ladies are directed For the 


to appear in veils.” 
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the arrival, young, eager 
and not a little appre- 
hensive, at the  for- 
bidding-looking camp of 
raw huts and still more 
raw recruits which for the 
next few weeks were to 
form the background of 
life: the shock of sud- 
denly discovering that the 
eager sense of one’s own 
significance and the value 
of one’s supposedly well- 
filled and freely offered 
time was of no value what- 
ever to the great imper- 
sonal Service to which one 
now belonged, or, at least, 
of so little value that the 
greater part of it could be 
wantonly left to waste. For 
hours every day, among 
the sandy Hampshire 
heaths, one stood about 
under the pine-trees or 
loafed outside one’s over- 
crowded tent, while occa- 
sionally some superior being would cast a contemptuous 
glance at oneself and one’s new-found comrades and 
order one to go and wait somewhere else. Save for 
a periodic inspection or inoculation, an issue of kit 
or a perfunctory parade, personal activity became 
negligible. The Crown, one found, neither made any 
use of one’s time nor permitted one to make any use 
of it oneself, One hung about at his Majesty's 
pleasure 
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That was the first lesson of a soldier's schooling 
and not the least valuable. For it laid the founda- 
tions of that ready resignation which is the basis of 
a Service man’s philosophy. It seemed utterly 
meaningless at the time. But one saw the point of 
it later on, and to-day, when subjected to the vagaries 
and chances of wartime travel, it enables one to 
grin and bear it: to pack up one’s troubles, 


“In the neighbourhood of London, too, ‘ palmin 


‘palm,’ and inhale a better atmosphere. 
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PALM SUNDAY IN SPITALFIELDS. 


Patience is not the most spectacular of the 
virtues. But, taking it all round, it is, I fancy, the 
most paying. The man who can wait and turn 
adverse time to his advantage is the man who will 
be found nearest the winning-post when the race 
is over. This seems to be particularly true in war, 
or perhaps it is merely that war, being an appeal to 
the arbitrament of reality, makes it appear crystal 
clear. The greatest soldier, other things being equal, 
is the most patient. That is why Wellington and 
the country of Wellington beat Napoleon. The 
former knew how to wait, and, by waiting, make 
time serve his end; the latter did not. In the 


last resort the great Emperor always — like 
Hitler tried to force inexorable Time to do 
his bidding. Instead, Time ultimately recoiled 


and hit him in the face, just as his more patient 
opponents saw it would. 


IN THE SALA REGIA. 


It is not deemed proper, 





* is still a practice on the Sunday before Faster. 
fields, leaving their murky workshops, customarily ramble into the fields and lowlands of Fssex, on this day, to gather 
Our artist has depicted a scene of the return of one of these parties. The yellow 
catkins, or male-flowers, are more highly prized than the white, or female flowers.” 


went down in the end 
before him. 


interesting 
thing about the Penin- 
sular War is that 
Napoleon was defeated 
precisely as Wellington 
meant him to be de- 
feated, despite the 
immense numerical odds 
in his favour. In the 
autumn of 1809 Napoleon 
had 300,000 men in Spain 
and at least half a 
million more at his dis- 
posal. He had just dealt 
Britain’s eastern ally, 
Austria, a crushing blow, 
forced her to sue for 
peace, and at the same 
time had thrown the 
British attempt at a 
second front in the 
Netherlands back into 
the sea. Wellington had 
30,000 British and an 
equal number of du- 
bious Portuguese regu- 
lars. Yet with this force, 
though Napoleon had no 
other Continental war on 
his hands for nearly three years, this great British 
soldier not only held Portugal, but inflicted such 
wasting losses on the French that he made both the 
subsequent intervention of Russia and Napoleon's 
own downfall inevitable. He did so by constantly 
playing for time, judging the time factor so exquisitely 
that he scarcely ever allowed his foes to see what 
he was at. He played with Napoleon in distant 
Paris and his angry Marshals on the sierras as a skilful 
fisherman plays with a giant salmon. He exem- 
plified in the highest degree the quality of patience 
in war, and his reward was to be regarded by his 
contemporaries for the last forty years of his life, 
not only as Napoleon's ultimate victor, but as his 
master. Only the romantic legend which poets and 
sentimentalists later built up round the name of 
Napoleon has obscured the same inescapable truth 
from us. 


The weavers of Spital- 








For it was precisely in. 


versary. He viewed it as . 
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MEN WHO SHAPE OUR DESTINIES: NO. 14—-THE RT. HON. ALBERT V. ALEXANDER, C.H., M_P., 
FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY SINCE 1940. 


This wéek's exclusive portrait study by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa, is of Mr. A. V. Alexander, on the staff of the Education Committee of the Somerset County Council, and for 
the First Lord of the Admiralty and M.P. (Co-op.) for the Hillsborough Division of many years was a Baptist lay preacher. He has served in the Army, and was 
Sheffield from 1922-31, and since 1935. Since 1941 he has been an Elder Brother gazetted out with the honorary rank of Captain. He is Secretary of the Parlia- 
of Trinity House. Born on May 1, 1885, Mr. Alexander was educated at Barton mentary Committee of the Co-operative Congress, and his publications include articles 
Hill Elementary School, Bristol. In 1924 he was Parliamentary Secretary to the on co-operative and political subjects. Mr. Alexander married in 1908. He was 
Board of Trade, and from 1929-31! Fisst Lord of the Admiralty. He was formerly | made a C.H. in 1941, 
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IN THE TRACK OF THE LAVA: THE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 


——— 


THE LAVA, LIKE A HUGE PILE OF ROCKS AND RUBBLE, 
MOVES RELENTLESSLY UP A STREET. 
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VIUS AT NIGHT: AN AWE-INSPIRING SPECTACLE AS THE GLOWING LAVA 
OVER THE MOUNTAIN-SIDE. 





COMPARABLE TO THE WORST AIR RAID: SAN SEBASTIANO, AS THE LAVA ENGULFS 
ITS. HOUSES AND ROLLS INEXORABLY ON. 


A VAST, AND DENSE, CLOUD OF SMOKE AND DUST BILLOWS UP FROM 
THE CRATER OF VESUVIUS. 


5 A SEA OF LAVA: THE TERRIBLE SPECTACLE AS SAN SEBASTIANO IS COMPLETELY ENGULFED ‘ 
BY THE RELENTLESS AND RED-HOT STREAM. ee THIS TOWN AND THAT OF MASSA DI SOMMA. NOTE THE LAVA BOULDERS 
7 P 


— eee 


The recent eruption of Mount Vesuvius, which has at last abated to a great extent, Seven thousand five hundred people were evacuated from the twin towns of San 
has been the worst since 1906. Two small towns, San Sebastiano and Massa di Somma, Sebastiano and Massa di Somma, and another 7000 were taken out of Cercola 
were engulfed by the lava stream, whilst clouds of steam hung over the whole farther down the slopes. The progress of destruction is slow: there’ is nothing 
area and small pebbles were hurled for miles over the surrounding countryside. like the sudden wrath of devastation by bombing, but the result is the same— 
At night the eruption could be seen at a great distance. and even at Cassino the complete levelling of every building, and, in the case of an eruption, the 
the troops watched the trail of molten fire as it poured down the mountain-side, engulfing of every living thing in the path of the lava streams. { 
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pee ere “THE WAY WE LIVE NOW”: 
TROOPS “AT HOME” IN THE ANZIO BREACHHBEAD. 
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a asasces BOARD AND LODGING AT THE “SEA VIEW HOTEL, ANZIO,” ARE FREE. THE GUESTS 


- = 
TWO AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE AMBULANCE DRIVERS “AT HOME” ARE GUNNERS OF A FIELD REGIMENT OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


IN THE ANZIO BEACHHEAD. THEIR QUARTERS ARE AT LEAST CLEAR 
OF THE PUDDLE ! 


HESE pictures of the 
* homes "’ contrived by 
British and American fighting 
troops in the Anzio beach- 
head show that the soldier 
of to-day has as much in- 
genuity as his father exhibited 
in the trench warfare of 
1914-18. Having to cope with 
the weather and the enemy, 
he believes in making him- 
self as comfortable as possible 
between battles. A hole in 
the ground is a hole in the 
ground—but there are ways 
and means of making ita 
better 'ole’’ than the next 
man’s. A salvaged cupboard, 
for instance, makes, a nice 
trap-door entrance, and if 
you can find iron bedsteads 
in shattered houses you will 
sleep more comfortably. If 
not, you can always contrive 
one with a timber frame and 
wire netting! An empty 
tin, with the addition of a 
smoke-pipe, can be turned 
into a passable stove for THESE BRITISH SOLDIERS ARE THE PROUD POSSESSORS OF A HUT 
heating a dug-out; failing WITH A KITCHEN ATTACHED AND A FLIGHT OF FRONT STEPS TO 
NOT ONLY CAN THIS U.S, PRIVATE BOAST A PRIVATE HUT WITH which, a blanket hung over SIT ON WHILE THEY READ THE PAPERS. 
A PORCH, BUT THE ROOF IS WATERPROOF, BECAUSE’ HE “ OBTAINED” the entrance helps a lot. 
PART OF A SHOT-DOWN BARRAGE BALLOON AS A COVERING. 
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ONE U.S. PRIVATE, SALVAGING A CUPBOARD FROM A DAMAGED 
BUILDING, SUNK If INTO THE GROUND AND TURNED IT INTO 
COMPLETE WITH HATCHWAY. 


PREVENTING ENEMY INFILTRATION AND MOPPING UP OBSERVATION POSTS. A “HOME FROM HOME,” 
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WALT DISNEY, THE CREATOR AND 
PRODUCER OF MICKEY MOUSE 
AND SILLY SYMPHONY 


SOUND CARTOONS SINCE 1928. THE 


BOOK, BY PROFESSOR ROBERT FBILD, 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE, PRESENTS 
THE ART OF WALT DISNEY “AS A a rule the 


AS 
eminence 


of great enter- 
tainers is not realised until long after their deaths. If the late 
W. W. Jacobs had written about politics and morals like 
Mr. Shaw, or been as solemn as John Galsworthy, many 
a monograph would have been dedicated to him in 
England and America. Two volumes about the un- 
readable James Joyce were reviewed in one week recently, 
but I cannot remember any treatise on the style, technique 
and characters of P. G. Wodehouse. And, in a period 
when the fifty-fifth book about Picasso and Matisse (let 
alone the dead Gauguin, Cézanne and van Gogh) would 
come as no surprise; most people may be astonished to 
see a Jarge and apparently serious illustrated volume 
frankly entitled, ‘‘ The Art of Walt Disney.” And by a 
Professor, too! It is true that the Professor’s present 
post is at “* The School of Art” in Newcomb College of 
Tulane University, the whereabouts of which will probably 
be as unknown to most English people as to me. But 
before he went there he taught at Harvard; and every- 
body knows where Harvard is. 

He himself is quite aware that he is being very bold. 
He says: “It has been customary for most 
of us who are concerned with art to devote the 
greater part of our energy to the study of the 
past. We have done this not in order that we 
might have a solid foundation upon which to 
build a better and more beautiful life of our own, 
but rather that might have a mysterious 
something called * culture.’ Meantime our modes 
of expression, those fulfilling our own ever- 
changing needs, have gone on_ developing 
without our considering the necessity of their 
being subjected to any critical evaluation. We 
have even gone so far, in our institutions 
dedicated to learning, as to insist that the quality 

- of a work of art can be judged only after a 
lapse of time—which means, inevitably, after it 
has outlived its original usefulness.” This, of 
course, iS exaggeration bred by exasperation. 
People who profess an admiration for Homer, 
Dante, Shakespeare, the Parthenon, Ely, Durham, 
Chartres, St. Mark’s, the Sistine Ceiling, the 
Elgin Marbles, Palestrina or Purcell do not 
necessarily do so because they are museum- 
minded and unresponsive to the life in things. 
But one can understand the reaction. Disney is 
beloved by the multitude and by children ; he 
is alive and commercially successful ; can it really 
be that he is worthy study as an artist ? 

A great many of Professor Fetld’s pages are of 
necessity (since the process of manufacture is so 
elaborate) devoted to the technical side of film- 
production, and the development of the Animated 
Cartoon from the earliest times to the days of 
** all those famous contraptions with unbelievable 

names which reflect so well the point 
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* “The Art of Walt Disney.” By Robert D, Feild 


Illustrated, (Collins ; 30s. net.) 
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A PANORAMA OF BAMBI HAVING TROUBLE WITH THE 


Illustrations reproduced from 
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“THE 










‘** BAMBI 
FROM 
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of view of nineteenth-century scientists deter- 
mined that their toys should not be treated 
with disrespect—the thaumatrope of Dr. Paris, 
the’ phenakistoscope of Plateau, the zoétrope 
{I had one in the nursery} or daedalum known 
familiarly as the Wheel of Life, all the way 
down to the Theatre of the Projected Praxino- 
scope of Reynaud.” We are given descriptions 
of the “lay-out” of the studios and an 
elaborate account of the mechanics of produc- 
tion. The huge art factory is almost incon- 
ceivably elaborate and efficient. But there is 
one single mind, eye and hand at the back of 
it all and the reproductions (why not pro- 


duce a volume of sketches by Disney with no 
text?) alone show that books about Disney the 
draughtsman and colourist are bound to be 
written in the future. Much of his work is even 


A FLOWER.” 
** BAMBI.” 


FOR 
FILM 


MISTAKES THE BABY SKUNK 
WALT DISNEY’S FULL-LENGTH 





(LEFT.) THUMPER IS SHEEPISH AFTER MOTHER’S REPRIMAND. (RIGHT.) HE IS STILL 


EMBARRASSED, 


(ABOVE, LEFT.) 
BEGINNING TO FORGET 
HIS LINES. 

(ABOVE, RIGHT.) 

TRYING HARD TO 

REMEMBER—A 

SEQUENCE FROM 
** BAMBI.” 


finer than one has 
time to realise in 
the theatre, when the 
most exquisite things 
are snatched away 
from us before we 
have time to absorb 
their beauty and 
technical perfection. 
But here, in these 
pages, as “stills” 
their powerand 
variety are to be felt’ 
overwhelmingly. One 
does not, looking at 
them, say “* good 


* BAMBI,” 
“The Art of Walt Disney” ; 
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ART OF WALT DISNEY”: By ROBERT D. FEILD.* 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


comic cartoon.” One 
is likelier to say: 


** First-class Japanese,” 
‘Rather like Goya,” 
** Rather like Hogarth” 
—and not frivolously 
or with the slightest 
suggestion of imitation. 
Here is a great 
draughtsman and 
colourist with a full 
personality who has 
abandoned the old 
private studio, made 
his concessions to the 
new medium, _ con- 
sented to thousands of 
assistants and _ mass- 
production draughts- 
men and _ synthetic 
music-makers and dialogue-makers and yet controls them all 
as Rubens controlled the pupils who assisted him with his 
acres of canvas. This all comes out well ; and great industry 
has been devoted to making the book complete. An 
iconography of all Disney’s films would have been welcome ; 
of some of the best (including my own old favourite, “‘ The 
Birds in Spring”) there seems to be no mention. 

It is not only an informative book but very amusing 
reading. It is to be hoped that a cheaper edition may 
some time be available ; though with so many illustrations, 
plain and coloured, that may not be feasible, and the 
vast majority of Disney’s admirers may have to borrow 
it from public libraries, every one. of which should buy 
it. It is very likely that a new and enlarged edition will 
be demanded when the war is over. For Mr. Disney’s 
Studios have entered a new sphere of activity and 
influence. : 

; Professor Féild makes a note of this in a postscript to 
his original Preface, which was dated July 1941. He 
says: “There has never been a better ambassador of 
good will among the nations than Mickey Mouse, even in 
times of peace, so it is not surprising that after 
Walt Disney's trip to South America, a series of 
films on South America should be planned by the 
Disney Studios. Donald Duck has always been 
recognised by his votaries as suffering from an 
infinitely greater wisdom than he could ever arti- 
culate, but now he has a new mission in life, 
and as an employee of the Treasury Department 
he is holding forth on the subject of Taxes with 
a newly endowed coherence. The Three Little 
Pigs could obviously not for long be excluded 
from the war scene, now that a real wolf is on 
the rampage. They, with other old favourites 
from the Studios, are in the service of the 
Canadian Government, selling Defence Bonds. 
Along such lines a great part of the creative 
enthusiasm in the Disney Studios is now being 
directed. As a method of visual educa- 
tion the animated cartoon is at last coming 
into its own. The twenty films now in produc- 
tion behind closed doors for the Navy Depart- 
ment are symptomatic of just how prominent 
a part the Studio is playing in matters of 
national defence. It may safely be said that 
Mickey has donned the uniform for the duration.” 

For the duration only, let us hope. In war- 
: time it is definitely a question of ‘“ all hands 

on deck,” amateurs like Mickey and Donald 
hauling, reefing and steering with - professionals 

3 like Pop-eye the Sailor. But we shall have quite 

enough propaganda and preaching in peace- 
time without Walt Disney being put between 
the shafts. I shrink from the prospect of the 
Three Little Pigs living in a Prefabricated House, 
or Mickey and Minnie, with whatever opulence of 
whimsy, endeavouring to persuade me _ that 
Government Empire Pool Cheese is better, in the 
opinion of the most expert mice, than Stilton. 
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FROM WALT DISNEY’S FILM 


BAMBI. 


by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Collins, 
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TWO MIGHTY AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS—“ VICTORIOUS” AND “INDOMITABLE.” 


H.M. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER ‘‘VICTORIOUS”’ IN THE PACIFIC: AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE MIGHTY SHIP AS SHE SAILED ALONG OFF HONOLULU. 


H.M. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER “INDOMITABLE"' IN THE INDIAN OCEAN. THIS AERIAL VIEW WAS TAKEN FROM ONE OF HER OWN ’PLANES. 


These two aerial photographs give a wonderful idea of Britain's naval might in “ Illustrious "’ class, comprising ** Illustrious,” “* Victorious = and ‘** Formidable,” 
the way of aircraft-carriers. H.M.S. “ Victorious’’ and H.M.S. “ Indomitable " whereas ie Indomitable, completed a year later, is the name-ship of 
both have a displacement of 23,000 tons and a complement of 1600 men. It is with “ Implacable,”’ * Indefatigable, and Possibly others, as sister-ships 
known that “ Victorious" mounts 16 4°5-in. dual-purpose guns, but no official “Victorious "' has a speed of 31 _knots and Indomitable that of 32 knots. 
report has been issued on the number of aircraft each ship carries, nor is their Their machinery consists of Parson's geared turbines. Aircraft-carriers are playing 
armour as yet disclosed. ‘‘ Victorious," completed in 1940, belongs to the | and will play an even more prominent part in the war against Japan. 


her class, 
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AN® ALSO ‘THE MAINTENANCE AND 
OVERHAUL OF HIS AUTOMATIC 
WEAPONS 










BRITAIN’S NEW SOLDIER: THE INFANTRYMAN OF TO 


The soldier whom Britain is saluting in a countrywide series of ‘‘ Salute the | 
Soldier "’ campaigns is a very different man from his father, who fought in the | 


First World War. The average infantryman of the new British armies who 


-DAY TOTALLY DIFFERS FROM HIS PREDECESSOR 


will fight their way to Berlin is a recently married man of about twenty-four, 

whose wife either has a baby or is expecting one. This infantryman has been 

trained in a multiplicity of duties and weapons of which his father never 
DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, 
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KIT INSPECTION HAS NO TERROFS 
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_ || YE Cam MaRCH GREAT DISTANCES 
THE EFFICIENT. WitTHOUT FATICUE .__.. IS EXPERT WITH BANONET . 
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_--: WHICH IS FIRED FROM 
THE SHOULDEC . 








HIS KNOWLEDGE -INCLUDES 
THE USE OF THE P.IAT. 
ANTI -TANK PROJECTOR 
































A ROUTINE HAIR -CUT . SUMMONS "TO THE 

i HELPS TO KEEP UP HIS C.0.$ OFFICE DOES NOT ALARM THE EFFICIENT 

| eek RESP. AO ERA - SOLDIER _ iT OFTEN MEANS PROMOTION . 
OR | OF 1914-18. HE HAS TO KNOW SOMETHING ABOUT NEARLY EVERYTHING IN THE ART OF WARFARE. 

i i i | he best-trained and equipped fighting force ever assembled in this 
now, the eve of invasion, he is armed with a knowledge | away t 

a aa else rs with the art of modern warfare, and is master country. Above all, his morale is now at its highest-—-and he is utterly 
ver of a great variety of weapons and tactics. He is a unit of what is far and | convinced that he is headed for victory 


EAU, . DURING A VISIT TO A BATTALION OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS. 
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THE to have an unhappy time c 
be it. This is roughly Napoleon’s 


GREAT WORLD manceuvre in the Waterloo 





campaign—and on other occa- 
sions. It did not quite come 
off, and the Prussians (Y2) 
in fact succeeded in joining 
Wellington (Y1) on the battle- 
field of Waterloo. 


oh. 


Forming Front to a Flank. 
One often sees it stated that 
‘forming front to a flank,” or . 
fighting in a position parallel 
to the lines of communication, 
is disadvantageous. Why, and 
in what way is this so? In 
the first place, it must be said q ¢ 

— 


SOME TRICKS OF 
THE TRADE. 


By CYRIL FALLS. ° 
that this situation does not 
affect the prospect of victory 
of the army. On a long front | 
it might, in fact, be of some # 
benefit from the point of view 
of supply to fight parallel to ad 
the main line by which ammu- 
nition, stores and food were fos 
being transported. But it makes “5 
a great deal of difference to the R 
consequence of defeat. Sup- v 
M 
0 


DRAWINGS BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 
G. H. Davis. 


OTH strategy and tactics are 
founded upon common sense 
and experience. There. is no 
element of mystery or magic in 
either of them. It is none the 








pose that Y Army (Fig. 4A) 















































































lees true that. cortdin clemente LO aT DAL LE LDS AL DOL DEAE LEAL LEAS CLS BAS ES DA LEOD DLL A DCL AAS fights a battle at right-angles 
of both which are readily under- * 1. THE NAVAL STRATEGIST’S DREAM: CROSSING THE “T.”—yY BATTLE FLEET, STEAMING ACROSS THE COURSE to its lines of communication I 
stood when pointed out do not OF X BATTLE FLEET, BRINGS TO BEAR THE FIRE OF EVERY SHIP UPON THE LFADING SHIPS .OF THE ENEMY. i and suffers. a defeat sharp i 
so readily present themselves to ee a a ae f enough to force it to retreat 
the mind of the layman in these : hurriedly for some distance but 
matters when he comes across them in studying a given military situation. 1 not serious-enough to prevent it from renewing the struggle, Y Army’s retreat will then be fa 
propose to set out a few situations, taken almost at random, embodying problems carried out along the axis of its communications. The flow of supplies will continue to reach = 
often mentioned but seldom deeply discussed except in purely technical works. I it normally. X Army, the attacker, will, other things being equal, have gained only a tactical, re 
offer my apologies to those to whom they may appear platitudinous. ‘ not a strategic, success. If, however (Fig. 4B), Y Army fights parallel to its- lines of R 
communication and is defeated and driven back in Hi 
the same way, it is likely to be pushed right off th 
peecunenter Se AA RENDER BEERS ERIS LON anastn aise ai them. At the best, it will have some trouble in on 
ss 2 forging a new link with them; at the worst, it will of 
ne .4 become altogether isolated from them, and in this case it de 
may suffer destruction. It is not always a commander's be 
fault that he forms front to a flank. British forces on Tc 
the Manipur front in Burma could not avoid doing so. ao 
Forced Passage of a Winding River. It is said to be “ 
easier to cross a winding river in face of opposition Re 
than a straight river. There are various minor factors ba 
which contribute to make it so, such as the longer Re 
front which the enemy has to hold and his difficulty in Tt 
identifying the dispositions of the attacker. The current an 
also will probably be slower in a winding river, and de 
this will favour assault-bridging. If, as is common, tai 
there are trees along the bank, they will provide a better Se 
screen along a river of many bends. The great ad- F 
vantage, however, lies in the possibility of forming a ’ 
bridgehead in a re-entrant bend—that is, one which th 
bulges towards the attacker. He may hope (Fig. 5) pli 
to establish a concentration of missile weapons along sk 
both shoulders of the bend and sweep the ground inside ine 
it on the enemy's side so thoroughly as to beat down ler 
all resistance. Under cover of this fire he can then pu 
throw his first bridge. The sketch may be considered T 
to be on any scale that is desired. A great river like 3- EXPLOITING INNER LINES AGAINST Pr 
the Dniester, with very abrupt bends, forms big semi- A DIVIDED ENEMY: X ARMY IS CON- 
islands in the re-entrants measuring up to five miles CENTRATED, .Y IS IN TWO. SECTIONS. 
2. X FLEET, HOWEVER, BEING FASTER, TURNS WITH THE OBJECT OF CROSSING ™~ in breadth. In this case, the ‘* missile weapons " spoken TOE Snyeee OF SH US Se Cer 
y’s ‘“‘7,"" THE LATTER'S REMEDY IS A TURN IN THE SAME DIRECTION, WHEN of above will consist of field and even medium artillery. a Ss WS Seems OF Va 
X'S SUPERIOR SPEED WILL BE NULLIFIED. S If the bend be only half a mile across they will be ¥I TO BE DEALT WITH LATER. He 
silica dnt seeeciniciaee puke inane et eee ae Se ERG igh paler: ig een TO ee to ee a limited to the lightest forms of artillery and machine. “~~ ~~ U---__-_-_-__- fi: ill 
guns. In either case, the ground within the bend will on 
‘ on: Sa : i be completely beaten by fire and any works or 
Crossing the ‘‘'T’’ in Naval War. This is the naval strategist's dream, seldom i - ; : - : ' po 
realised. Y battle fleet, steaming across the course of X Sotale fleet, both in trenches which the enemy has established within it will be taken in enfilade. wi 
line-ahead, brings to bear the fire of every ship upon the leading ships of the enemy Refusing the Flank Attacked and Wheeling Up the Other to Outflank the Enemy in His Advance en 
(let us say three or four of them), and with good fortune and good gunnery cripples Thi I he off 2 ab 
- tae. ; i is manceuvre also may be effected on a large or on a small scale. It was much practised 
them all. Meanwhile, it is subjected to i b ia Gees Yaak Qieiel d fro 
a very much smaller volume of fire from H n, far nelaaies d : ; a on un et as 
X fleet (see Fig. 1). But (see Fig. 2) it pay (es ° ety peti. . ag gg hei 
may occur that, in a different situation, P va. ane * atin attack upon 8 
X fleet, for the sake of argument the faster, anzer division with its very powerful 
is turning with the object of crossing Y's oe See ee. ee eee 
T™ when the two have been proceeding a roll up one flank. The German reply 
on more or less parallel lines. In this case “e) A a (Fi 6) t Og, Re egg oe ee | 
Y 's remedy is a turn in the same direction. eZ, ! ' : Z rf “ bt . tha ped ar . roe 
As there is less distance to cover, X's superior » ' ares Si. J = Pgs ay we a oe 4 
speed will be nullified ; X's manceuvre will be 1 4 a pet sie eae which was not attacked. ; e greater 
countered ; and the former relative situation ' =o asda? ieianennan nee part of the artillery, especially anti-tank 
of the tao fleste will be maintained. The i? | meer ore mn = i as available would be massed on 
same considerations might occasionally apply : | y oe? ae a . ‘ms — _— hag with the tank 
to tank tactics in open country. ' ao cree arti ery, would be able to bring extremely 
: ee ae heavy fire to bear upon the flank of the ad- ; 
Exploiting ‘Inner Lines’’ Against a ! *3 : vancing enemy. If the latter persisted in 
Divided Enemy. X Army is concentrated. gS ‘he ) “* his move without regerd to the dispositions 
, , uk : of the defence, he was likely to suffer severe 
Y Army is in two sections, Yl and Y2. Again os * re wy : A 
let us say that Y is somewhat superior in WAG Re ovat 8 “% a i casualties. Here the tactics have been 
strength to X, but that Yl and Y2 amount ~ sketched in their simplest form, without 
in each case to little more than half the Det x reference to the ground. It may well be 
strength of X. The object of X will be to wi eayis os . =— for the attacker to defeat them by 
fall upon one of the opposing sections of ie * FR eH AS = a. making wee of ground 
Y and defeat it, while holding off the other ‘ As ) ste Bo : whic favours it. The principle of the defence 
section with a small containing force. In : mer be SOS SR GOme MaReETS in Napoleon's 
the case imagined (see Fig. 3), X's com- he dispositions at Austerlitz. | 
mander has decided to strike first at Y2. See! : Double Envelopment : Hannibal's Tactics 
He pushes forward his holding force to : Wek Ro : : > at Cannz. The envelopment of both flanks 
prevent YI from interfering. Then he strikes eel iaineinlia sad sees? é wn of an opposing army has always attracted | 
with hin fall vomialains etreneth 06 T2; 08 OU. eee Te ioe abe el tant ie en aa study because, if successful, it is likely to 5 
for its inner flank so that, after he has beaten | 4: (L.) FORMING FRONT TO A FLANK: Y ARMY FIGHTS A BATTLE AT RIGHT-ANGLES TO result in the complete destruction of the ; 
it, it will have to retreat away from YI, not | ITS LINES OF COMMUNICATION AND iS DRIVEN BACK ALONG THEM. X ARMY HAS GAINED enemy. The cases in which it is likely to 4 
towards it. Afterwards he intends to turn {| A TACTICAL SUCCESS ONLY. (R.) IF, HOWEVER, Y AKMY FIGHTS PARALLEL TO ITS LINES succeed are indeed comparatively rare. It 
and deal with Y1 separately. He will require OF COMMUNICATION AND IS SIMILARLY DEFEATED, IT IS LIKELY TO BE PUSHED RIGHT calls either for great superiority of numbers, : 
much strength of mind to carry through the OFF THEM. which Hannibal did not, in fact, possess, or Wl 





operation, because his holding force is likely = : pat A d particularly steadfast troops in the centre. ; 
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oleon's se Gonna, the opposing ay, MESS? Re eee ee oh a ee 3 ee sh . Jeger . P 
faterloo armies were drawn up 3 i TI ie : : Ea ia geal 
r occa- inthe conventional array, % : ite . : 
e come infantry in the centre, : . 7 
s (Y2) cavalry on the wings. 
joining The Carthaginian infan- 
battle- try—the best of which 4 
was, in fact, Spanish— 
was drawn up in the ; . “ 
Flank. shape of a bow drawn ‘Ss 
.d that against the Romans. ‘ 
nk,” oF The formidable Roman &. 
parallel infantry (Fig. 7A) began ; ~W 
ication, afrontal advance 6 ' 
ny, and against Hannibal's cen- 
i> In tre, but almost simul- | ey = # ba fa =e ae 
be said taneously Pactageges = 
outer cavalry wings rte I hd os, Sheer Se roa 
ar attacked the Roman * % » : ; ; £o acee es te 
g front cavalry and succeeded Be a “38 PAR eae 
Bane in driving both  sec- os « =} ; ie : as es 
»f view tions of it off the : . ae 
ait field. The Roman : eo 
icin, infantry nevertheless x. 
, a persisted and attacked Ake > - 
- makes the Carthaginian bow- e * 
| shaped centre with . , - 
— REASONS IT IS DEEMED TO BE EASIER TO CROSS A SAR a a a a la tet dn 3 Aa ree aga ig aascarrstrasc) seam ae teeters: J 
up- 4 : : ‘i r 
ig. 4A) beter neg Reagan’ iS i x ae Se eae ge age 6: A iseies FORCE REFUSING THE FLANK ATTACKED AND WHEELING UP THE OTHER TO OUTFLANK 
-angles OF WEAPONS ALONG aries emeuLeens 66- tan sexo | Seu” ie mid omnes THE ENEMY IN TURN. MUCH PRACTISED big Been GERMAN TANK DIVISIONS UNDER ROMMEL. 
‘aoe IIR oscphicsrrse THE GROUND INSIDE IT. a direction, into which the = : ms 
parte | Re eee ee ig ieee og aad wee ter eee Romans pressed. It is 9 :----<------------------------------------------ ------- ----- -- --- eee oer eo 
ice but a matter of doubt how 
ae far the yielding ant agg it S a = er 7 gg! — Ra : commander may tell his reconnaissance detachment and ask of it. First, the 
reach no question that he . ied . po gy ween “y Mined oa ~~ : information. The enemy holds light covering forces on the stream B and further 
actical, is, the two flanks o ll oo yen ore a . . gn! ic gerne Bcc a i south. Air reports suggest he is establishing his main defensive position behind 
nes of Romans were deeply committed to the attack and buriedin the Carthaginian salient, the river C, from the hill D to the western skirts of the wood F. The map shows 
Hannibal swung inwards | oa one & 


tween the wood and 
the river. The advanced 
guard has been ordered 
to drive the hostile rear- 
guard back over the 
river. Heads of our 
main bodies have reached 
the village (A) and cross- 
roads to the. north of 
it. Then, the report 
required: What is the 
trace of the main posi- 
tion? Can you identify 
hostile battery positions ? 
Does the main strength 
seem to be on hill D or 
further south? Which 
of the roads is the less 
exposed? Is there a 
covered approach to hill 
D? Is_ river C any- 
where fordable? What 
are the conditions for 


the cavalry detachments 
on the immediate flanks 
of his infantry, these 
detachments not having 
. been previously engaged. 
fs To crown all, the other 
cavalry detachments, 
having driven off the 
} Roman horse, turned 

back and took the 
Romans in the- rear. 
They were surrounded 
and almost completely 
destroyed. Canne con- 
tains the seed of the 
Schlieffen Plan against 
France in 1914 and of 
the Russian Stalingrad 
plan. For my _ two 
sketches I am partially 
indebted to an _ excel- 
lent little book just 





















































aa published, ‘* Warfare 
a 7 To-day” (Odhams bridging? Does the 
ON- Press). marshy area E extend 
NS. beyond the area marked ? 
PON Defence of a Deep Is wood F a complete 
OFF |: Valley in Mountain War. - 225 BPS eet Baga PRR A imi SA i a ek ra an es ani ea ae, 3 barrier to tanks? There 
i Here I have tried to 7- DOUBLE ENVELOPMENT: TWO PLANS QF THE BATTLE OF CANN#, 216 B.C. (A) THE ROMAN INFANTRY BEGAN A FRONTAL may be many other 
ees A illustrate (Fig. 8) only ADVANCE AGAINST HANNIBAL’S CENTRE, AND SIMULTANEOUSLY HIS CAVALRY WINGS ATTACKED THE ROMAN CAVALRY AND questions, but these will 
one or two points of im- DROVE BOTH ne OFF THE FIELD. (B) THE ROMANS PRESSED ON CENTRE AND INVERTED THE BOW, WHEN HANNIBAL'S show their type and enable 
portance in mountain a CAVALRY TOOK THE ROMANS IN THE REAR AND ALMOST COMPLETELY DESTROYED THEM. the necessary dispositions 
warfare. First, the roreecerencererecocccrcre or penne wren ween nn wren nn nw nn nn ong ence eee ee eee Sse a ae eS ete ee Sb late coe ete reaniaancae j to be made. 
enemy ought not to be 
rom able to attack the position across the floor of the valley without first dislodging the defenders 
aan from the heights. on either flank which command it. In order to render his task 
2 as difficult as possible and to get the greatest possible value from possession of these 
peng Oe heights, the forces holding them should be pushed forward considerably in advance of 
tut the position across the floor 
aielen of the valley. They may 
ae ty be able to keep the enemy 
reply | at such a distance that he 
flank j cannot observe it from the 
flank ( ground. In some _ cases, 
reater though these are likely to 
I-tank be rare, the enemy may be 
d on allowed to advance without 
has the position of the flanking 
ae ; troops on the heights 
ed in being disclosed, when he 
itions will be caught in an ugly 
evere trap. The second feature 
been here is the need to cover 
thout any route which may lead 
ll be in from a_ neighbouring 
lle valley. 
fence 
leon's ! Reconnaissance of the 
| New Position Taken Up by 
‘ # an Enemy Who Has Been 
actics || Retreating. There is a 
flanks German military saying to 
acted 
ly to the effect that when a 
f the reconnaissance is sent out the 9. RECONNAISSANCE OF THE NEW POSITION TAKEN UP BY A RETREATING ENEMY: 
ly to er “ t report received from it will THE COMMANDER OF X, AWARE OF THE EXISTING DISPOSITIONS OF THE ENEMY, 
fe 8. DEFENCE OF A DEEP VALLEY IN MOUNTAIN WARFARE: generally be such as is merited ORDERS HIS ADVANCED GUARD TO DRIVE THE HOSTILE REARGUARD BACK ACROSS 
bers, THE ENEMY OUGHT NOT TO RE ABLE TO ATTACK THE by the information and in- THE STREAM B, HIS MAIN FORCE REACHING THE VILLAGE A. FRESH PROBLEMS NOW 
=, oF POSITION ACROSS THE VALLEY WITHOUT FIRST DISLODG- structions given to it. Let us CONFRONT HIM, WHICH HE must DEFEND ON HIS RECONNAISSANCE DETACHMENT 
TO ELUCIDATE BY ITS REPORTS. 





: ING DEFENDERS FROM THE~ HEIGHTS ON EITHER FLANK. : 
ntre, =f - consider (Fig. 9) what a 
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MILESTONES ALONG GERMANY’S DISINTEGRATING 
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IT DATES FROM THE TIME WHEN 
CITY OF THE PRINCIPALITY OF MOLDAVIA. 


THE BASILICA OF THE THREE SAINTS AT JASSY. 


FA JASSY WAS THE CAPITAL 








AERIAI 
ATTACK, 


AN 


BOMBING NIKOLAIEV WAS CAPTURED BY THE RUSSIANS ON MARCH 














LANDING-PLACE ON THE RIVER BUG, WHICH FORMED SCARCELY 
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EASTERN FRONT. 








THE YABLONICA PASS, WHICH IT WAS SUGGESTED THE RUSSIANS MIGHT FORCE 
TO REACH HUNGARY, AFTER THEIR CAPTURE OF KOLOMYJA AND CERNAUTI. 





THE 





A TYPICAT 
ANY BARRIER TO THE STEAM-ROLLER ADVANCE OF THE RUSSIAN” ARMIES. 

The closing days of March saw, if anything, an acceleration of the process of dis- 
integration forced on the German armies in Southern Russia by the steam-roller 
advance of the Soviet forces from the Ukraine. Our pictures are of towns and terrain 
whose names have been prominent in the news on this front. Once across the 
River Dniester, Marshal Koniev pushed rapidly westward, tightening the mouth of 
the sack containing German troops on the left bank of the river, and quickly reaching 
the River Pruth on a long front, and on March 28 it was reported that Soviet 





SOVIET ATTEMPTS TO STORM THIS RUMANIAN 
MARCH 28. 


GENERAL 
TOWN 


VIEW OF JASSY. 
WERE FIRST REPORTED BY THE GERMANS CN 








FROM HOTIN, ON THE RIVER DNIESTER, IN BESSARABIA. MARSHAL 
ACROSS THE DSIESTER TRAPPED GERMAN TROOPS IN A 
SACK ON THE LEFT BANK, 


A VIEW 
KONIEV’S PUSH 





; Oper. 
a a 


MAIN SQUARE IN CERNAUTI, FIRST CONSIDERABLE RUMANIAN TOWN TO BE CAPTURED 
BY THE RUSSIAN ARMIES. ITS FALL WAS ANNOUNCED ON MARCH 30. 
troops were fighting on the outskirts of Jassy, in Rumania. On the same day, 


General Malinovsky's armies on the Third Ukrainian Front captured the important 
Black Sea port of Nikolaiev, the last German-Held town on the left bank the 
Lower Bug, thus cutting the enemy's sea escape route from the Crimea and providing 


of 


the Red Fleet with a base nearly 300 miles farther west than they previously 
possessed. Two days later, on March 30, the Russians announced the capture of 
the Rumanian town of Cernauti 
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GENERAL MALINOVSKY, COMMANDER OF THE THIRD UKRAINIAN FRONT. 


From A PAINTING BY PROFESSOR ARTHUR PAN. 
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THE VICTOR OF KRIVOI ROG, NIKOPOL, AND NIKOLAIEV, AND LEADER OF THE DRIVE ON ODESSA. 
On the night of March 28, the day on which Nikolaiev, the important Black Sea armies operating on the Third Ukrainian Front Holder of the Order of Suvorov, his 
port on the mouth of the lower Bug, was captured by Russian troops of the Third victories also include the storming of Krivoi Rog and the capture of Nikopol, two 
Ukrainian Front, Marshal Stalin issued an Order of the Day addressed to General vital bastions of the German line of defence. It was following the capture of Nikolaiev 
Malinovsky, in honour of the victory. Malinovsky, who is among the first half- and of the important railway town of Balta that the right wing of General Malinovsky's 
dozen of Russia's leading generals, is Commander-in-Chief of the group of Soviet armies, having swept across the Middle Bug, swung southward for the drive on Odessa 
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A HOME FROM HOME FOR OUR UNDERWATER SAILORS: D 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ArtTisT, G. H. D 
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BRITAIN’S SUBMARINE “MOTHER SHIPS” ARE FLOATING WORKSHOPS AND SUPPLY DEPOTS, WITH EVERY COMF 


I, CAPSTAN MACHINERY; 2, LAMP ROOM; 3, ACID STORE; 4 AND 5, GENERAL STORES; 6, TRIMMING TANK; 7, SEAMEN’S WASH PLACE; 8, CABLES; 9, KITS; 10, AWNINGS AND ROPES; II, PRINTED CANVAS; 12, PETROL ; 
13, MESS STORES; 14, DEPOT SHIP SEAMEN’S MESS; 15, NAVAL STORES; 16, NAVAL STORES; 17, FRESH WATER TANKS; 18, WASH PLACE; 19, REFRIGERATING MACHINERY; 20, COLD STORES; 21, RECREATION SPACE ; 
22, PERISCOPE EXAMINATION AND REPAIR ROOM; 23, STOKERS' MESS; 24, SUBMARINE CREWS’ MESS DECK; 25, HAMMOCK STOWAGE; 26, STORES; 27, MAIN NAVAL STORE; 28, SWITCH ROOM; 29, FLOUR STORE; 
}O, PETTY OFFICERS’ MESS; 31, SUBMARINE CREWS’ MESS DECK; 32, LIGHT MACHINE SHOP; 33, STORES; 34, CANTEEN; 35, SPARE PARTS STORE; 36, GALLEY; 37, WARD ROOM; 38, PORT 2-POUNDER ANTI-AIRCRAFT 


Our artist's drawing this week is devoted to details of one of those ships whose a typical example, has a length of approximately 574 ft. and a displacement 
quiet work plays such a very important part in keeping our submarine navy at of about 8900 tons. It contains a modern hospital with X-ray rooms and an 
the high pitch of efficiency which it has displayed from the earliest days of the operating theatre, and amenities for the underwater crews also include sun-ray 
war. When a submarine returns from patrol, its “mother ship" not only rooms to compensate for the long periods the men have to spend in artificial 
provides a home from home for its crew, but takes charge of their boat and light and confined living quarters, and a post office for the dispatch of the out- 
restores it to perfect condition. The spaciousness of the depét ship in itself is going and sorting and delivery of the incoming mail. But these are aspects of 
a welcome respite from life at close quarters in a submarine. The vessel shown, ! only one side of a depét ship’s purpose. A complete supply depét for her underwater 





DETAILS OF A TYPICAL BRITISH 


G. H. Davis, wWItH OFFICIAL CO-OPERATION. 
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SUBMARINE DEPOT SHIP. 


RY COMFORT FOR CREWS OFF DUTY AND FACILITIES FOR OVERHAULING A SUBMARINE FROM STEMTO STERN. 


HEAVY MACHINE SHOP; 42, DEFOT SHIP E.R.A. MESS; 43, 
50, DRYING ROOM; 51, LIBRARY; $2, GENERATORS ; 
THEATRE; 61, SURGEON; 62, FANS; 


71, STORES; 72, SHALE OIL TANK; 


40, FOUNDRY ; 
48, E.R.A. MESS; 49, READING ROOM; 
59, DISPENSING AND HOSPITAL; 60, OPERATING 
70, DEPOT SHIP AND SUBMARINE OFFICERS’ CABINS ; 


GUNS; 39, 41, 
ROOM; 47, ; 
STORES ; 
LOBBIES ; 


» PETROL ; 
N SPACE; 
room; 58, 
68 anv 60, 


R STORE; 
AIRCRAFT 


brood, she carries all the multitudinous stores needed by a submarine, including 
torpedoes, which are here stored and made ready for action. Last, but by no 
means least important, she is a floating service factory. Her completely fitted 
workshops include machinery for undertaking quite large and important jobs, with 
lathes, drilling machines, and equipment typical of a modern engineering concern. 
There is a large foundry where heavy castings can be produced for subsequent 
machining into important replacement parts, and the staff of skilled workers 


cement 
and an 
sun-ray 
rtificial 
e out- 
ects of 
erwater 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
53% 


46, TORPEDO 
57, DRESSING 


67, 


45, DISTILLING MACHINERY 
WIRELESS ROOMS ; 


SHOPS; 44, COMPRESSOR ; 
55, ENGINEER'S OFFICE; $6, 
65, PAYMASTER’S STORE; 66, PANTRY; 


76, RUDDER. 


AND PATTERN 
54, PORT ENGINE ROOM; 
ROOM ; 64, TOBACCO 
74, CAPTAIN'S CABINS ; 


BOILER ROOM; 
63, PHOTO PRINTING 
73, PROVISION STORES ; 


STORE ; STORES ; 


75, PORT PROPELLER ; 


includes pattern-makers as well as engineers. Their combined knowledge enables 
them to undertake the repair and renewal of all a submarine’s gear, from heavy 
engine parts or propellers right down to the minutest item of wireless equipment. 
A separate workshop and staff is devoted to the delicate and highly important 
work of overhauling and repairing periscopes, while other specialists see that the 
submarine's battery system, air supply, and other vital accessories are constantly 
100 per efficiency. 


maintained at cent. 
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INVASION 
BY BOMBING: 


ALLIED RAIDS 

SMASH VITAL 

RAIL LINKS IN 
WESTERN 
BUROPE. 


T was General H. H. 
Arnold, Commanding 
General of the U.S. Army 
Air Forces, who said that 
Allied bombing attacks on 
Europe ‘“‘ are by no means 
merely preliminaries to in- 
vasion. They are invasion.” 
General Arnold was speaking 
at Washington on March 28, 
and he pointed out that the 
continued bombing of 
Europe was in fact de- 
feating the enemy in ad- 
vance. The pictures repro- 
duced here grimly illustrate 
the General's remarks. They 
show only a few of the 
hundreds of vital targets 
hit in recent Allied raids 
on the Continent, but in 
these few alone can be seen 
something of the tremendous 
confusion caused to com- 
munication lines on which 
the enemy can no longer 
depend for moving his 


oununnennnnnnnensennnnncnsnnssnns 


‘Wavennnenannenennenensnenen 


armies and supplies to moot .\ TRBbmeererecr ee ec ape en ee me NR 


Rasa kr se invasion ACCURATELY PLACED CLUSTERS OF BOMBS BURSTING ON THE IMPORTANT RAILROAD MARSHALLING-YARDS (<<< == 
a tne Wreee. ase sttecns AT HIRSON, 120 MILES INLAND IN FRANCE, DURING A RAID BY U.S. MARAUDERS ON MARCH 25. 


on key railway centres are 
carried out with “ pin- 
point ’’ precision, as can be 
seen in these pictures. The 
attack on the Hirson mar- 
shalling yards illustrated in 


LLLP Ae 


our first picture was the 
second to be made by 
Marauders of the U.S. Ninth 
Air Force, and its result 
was the smashing of most 
of the tracks and installa- 
tions in the target area. 
Two of our pictures are of 
the railway yards at Amiens, 
an important link in the rail 
system on which the 
Germans depend for the 
movement of men and 
supplies in Northern and 
North-Western France, and 
the pictures show how 
utterly this link has been 
shattered by the R.A.F. 
There is complete devasta- 
tion of rolling-stock, tracks, 
engine workshops and rail 
installations, and very 
serious dislocation has ob 
viously been caused _ to 
German plans. At Le Mans, 


seeceeecsweconenenecenesescoeneesssecsnenacs eeacsecovessnsnsnscncoseeses veueeavanseonneseecseeesseees eevveneceeesen: S 
snevensens seeeeseceenesan ons vesaueneansanetasceereceansccees seuneneannseusscqueesenensscensenuseseouengennest#! 


too, apparently irreparable 
damage has been done to 
the rail communications by 
the precision night attacks 
launched by Bomber Com 
mand. Damage has not 
been confined to rail com 
munications alone: one of 
our pictures~ shows the 
smashing of E-boat pens at 
Ijmuiden, on the Dutch 
coast, the loss of which will 
hamper the activities of 
these craft in the English 
Channel in the vital days 
ahead 


\ \ snseeneceenansasatesuscussanscsennesuassecessensessesseecnessnecssossasnecnssctecneensscssnansosesetaccecastees: sees: 


Veeesnnenensunennnenennns sasetensusseuensuanenesasesenessesusscnansiansnetensseuseseusstensensenessessees 


OOOO OO EO OOOO a tt eee 


EXTENSIVE DAMAGE TO ROUNDHOUSES, WORKSHOPS, 
AND FLAME WHEN BOMBED BY A FORCE OF 350 U.S. MARAUDERS ON MARCH 26. THE LOSS OF ROLLING-STOCK AND TRACKS AT LE MANS RAILWAY YARDS 
THESE PENS WILL HAMPER E-BOAT ACTIVITIES IN THE CHANNEL. BY R.A.F. “ PINPOINT '' NIGHT BOMBING. 
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THE EXTREMELY EFFECTIVE RESULT OF R.A.F. PRECISION BOMBING ATTACKS AT NIGHT 
ON THE RAILWAY YARDS AT AMIENS. WORKSHOPS ARE BEASTED OR GUTTED, TRACKS 
OBLITERATED, AND ROLLING-STOCK SMASHED AND SCATTERED LIKE MATCHWOOD. 


| 
i 
j 
| 
| 


BOMBS BURSTING SQUARE ON THE TARGET THE IMPORTANT GERMAN RAILWAY FREIGH A SCENE OF DESOLATION IN THE AMIENS RAILWAY YARDS AFTER A NIGHT VISIT BY R.A.F. BOMBERS 
YARDS AT HAINE ST. PIERRE, IN BELGIUM DURING AN ATTACK ON MARCH 23 SCORES OF CRATERS REPLACE AN INTRICATE NETWORK OF TRACKS, AND WHOLE TRAINS ARE SEEN 
BY U.S. MARAUDERS HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY OFF THEIR TRACKS. 
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THE NEW ISLINGTON COMMUNAL SHELTERS 


HAVE PRIVATE QUARTERS. 

















PRIVATE 
COMMUNAL 
ISLINGTO A 


QUARTERS 
SHELTERS 


SETTLES HER CHILDREN IN A_ BUNK. 
ADULT AND THREE CHILDREN'S 
BUNKS. 


---- SS 


A MOTHER 
THERE ARE THREE 


TUE INTERIOR OF THE PRIVATE LIVING QUARTERS 
IN THE ISLINGTON SHELTERS, SHOWING THE BUNKS. 


A scheme whereby the inhabitants of the Borough of Islington can have private 
quarters in communal shelters has been successfully devised. The shelters are 
strung along highways mainly in districts where there are three- or four-storey 


houses of a type that cannot be provided with either Anderson or Morrison 


GENERAL 
VIEW OF A ROAD SHOWING 
A LARGE NUMBER OF THEM. 


WARDENS 
POST 


5.9, 


THE OWNER OF 
LOCATED SPACE LN 
OF THE SHEL- 
TERS RECEIVES HER 
KEY FROM A WARDEN. 
THE RECIPIENT HANDS 
OVER A FILLED-IN 
FORM AT THE SAME 

TIME. 


CHILDREN WARM THEMSELV AT THE STOVE BEFORE 
SETTLING DOWN IN THEIR BUNKS. ELECTRIC LIGHT 
IS PROVIDED THROUGHOUT. 


A WARDEN GOES HIS ROUNDS: HE IS CHECKING UP ON THE NUMBER OF PEOPLE USING THE SHELTERS 


DURING AN ALERT. 


has electric light and an electric stove, and some have a 
three adult and three children's—and a few no bunks at 
rule against 


shelters. Every cell 
maximum of six bunks 
all. There is no charge for these private quarters and there is no 
the families keeping papers or valuables in the cells. 


| 


sens sstnannenunanannereusenensseecnesensnsenssaneenenss 
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TOPICAL EVENTS: THE CAMERA RECORDS SUBJECTS OF VARIED INTEREST. 





THEIR MAJESTIES, WITH PRINCESS ELIZABETH, INSPECTING CIVIL DEFENCES IN SOUTH WALES. 
THE PRINCESS RECEIVED AN ENTHUSIASTIC WELCOME IN A TWO-DAY TOUR. 

The great attraction to the people of Wales was the Princess Elizabeth, who received unofficially the title of 

Ein Tywysoges, Our own Princess,” during the two-day royal tour of the Principality, visiting mining valley, 

war factories, docks, and civic centres. They have waited eighteen years to see her, and at Newport, Cardiff. 


Swansea. Merthyr Tydfil and elsewhere the crowds were immense and enthusiastic. She talked often to girls of 
her own age at factory benches about their work. 





SUARDS MAN THE ROCKET GUNS AGAINST GERMAN RAIDERS: A BLOCK OF 

$s, FIRED BY THREEPENNY BATTERIES, WING THEIR WAY INTO THE NIGHT SKIES. 

General Sir Frederick Pile, G.O.C.-in-C., A.-A. Command, considers that the A.-A. weapon of the 

future will undoubtedly be of the rocket type. As the crude-looking guns are fired by tiny electric 

batteries costing 3d. each, two projectiles are expelled simultaneously by a crew of two. The 

shells cause a roar and a swish like an express train, followed by a blinding orange flash and 
myriads of red points in the sky. 


THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER H.M.S. ~ FENCER PLUNGING THROUGH HEAVY ATLANTIC SEAS 
‘ ON ESCORT DUTY DURING A STORM, KEEPING UP UNCEASING AIR VIGIL. 
The heartening news of the comparative immunity enjoyed to-day by trans-Atlantic convoys owes much to 
the vigilance of the Allied aircraft-carriers which bridge the intermediate zone beyond range of land-based 
aircraft. H.M.S. “‘ Fencer,” in the above picture, taken from a sister-ship, is seen ploughing through the 
wintry seas in a heavy gale. Throughout the storm the job of sending up her ‘planes continued calmly, 
thus maintaining unceasing vigil for U-boats. 
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SALUTE THE SOLDIER” CAMPAIGN: U.S. TROOPS MARCHING INTO TRAFALGAR SQUARE IN FULL THE EIGHT STEPS TO THE HALL OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, WHICH GENERA! 
BATTLE KIT TO THE SALUTING-BASE, AMID LONDON’S CHEERS. MONTGOMERY'S FATHER LEAPED IN ONE BOUND WHEN AN UNDERGRADUATE 


In aid of London’s “ Salute the Soldier” campaign, on March 30, 3000 picked U.S. worms paraded and marched The Master of Trinity, Mr. C. M. Trevelyan, in a letter to “ The Times,” mentioned that Genera! 
from Southwark to Trafalgar Square. It extended for a mile and a half and took f an hour to pass the Montgomery, on a recent visit to the College, pointed to the hall steps and said to him: “ Those 
saluting-base, where the salute was taken by Lieut.-General Lee, Deputy Commander, European Theatre of were the steps my father jumped up in one bound.” The feat, continued Mr. Trevelyan, had‘ 
Operations. The crowd was twelve deep and the Americans had a big reception. As Lord Lathem said, addressing often been attempted, but the only successful effort he had known previously was when the 

the crowd in the Square, we are “ Comrades in a great cause.” gigantic Whewell, Master of Trinity, picked up his gown and leapt. The General’s father became a Bishur 
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MRS. CAZALET KEIR. 

Mrs. Cazalet Keir, M.P., moved the amend- 
ment to the Education Bill demanding equal 
pay for men and women teachers. It was 
carried in the House of Ccmmons against the 
Government by one vote, but the decision was 
revised and the clause was deleted from the 
Education Bill by 425 to 23 votes. Mrs. 
Cazalet Keir later voted for the deletion. 







LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR LESLIE MORSHEAD. 
General Sir Leslie Morshead, at one time Australian 
C.-in-C. of the garrison at Tobruk, has been ap- 
pointed Commander of the Second Australian 
Army and temporarily to the command of Head- 
quarters, New Guinea, in succession to 
Lieut.-General Sir Iven Mackay, now High 


Commissioner to India. 












7 
LIEUT. A. G. HORWOOD, V.C, 
Posthumously awarded the V.C. for valour 
on the Arakan front, Lt. Horwood, of the 
Queen’s Royal Regiment (West Surrey), 


attached the Northamptonshire Regiment 

(Yeovil), displayed outstanding leadership 

and courage under fire and in a completely 
exposed position at Kyanchaw. 





VICE-ADMIRAL SIR ROBERT BURNETT 
Admiral Burnett, who is now appointed to 
be Commander-in-Chief, South Atlantic, in 
succession to Vice-Admiral Sir W. E. Camp- 
bell Tait, was in command of H.M. cruisers 
which played an outstanding part in the 
sinking of the ‘‘ Scharnhorst " last December 


He then flew his flag in H.M.S, * Belfast 











SIR C, HARCOURT-SMITH. 
Sir Cecil Harcourt-Smith, 
K.C.V.O., who died on March 27, 


ombined a wide knowledge of art 
and archwology with exceptional 
gifts for administration. From 
1895-1897 he was Director of the 


British School at Athens, and 
trom 1909 he was director and Western Front. 
secretary for reorganising the 


Victoria and Albert Museum. a writer 











War correspondent in the 1914-18 
War, and author of repute, Sir 
Herbert Russell died on March 23. 
It was a8 a war correspondent 


that he made his name, 
Reuter’s correspondent during the 
Gallipoli campaign, and on the 


was well known for his novels, as 


%, 








V.c. 
MAJOR) 


.. 
AWARDED THE 


(TEMPORARY 


lespatched returned. 


WINGATE 


CRASH 


being 





As an author he 


on naval subjects 











FOR VALOUR IN THE 
WILLIAM 
Major Sidney, V.C., son-in-law of Lord Gort, V.C., single-handed and wounded, kept the 


enemy at bay in the Carroceto-Buonriposo area until the ammunition party he had 
This was only one incident in a series of gallant actions performed 


by this officer during the night of February 7-8. : 





nanan: ee. 
_ The appointment of Brig.-General Now in command of the U.S. 
OF BURMA KILLED IN AN AEROPLANE Paul Williams to command the Ninth Air Force Fighter Com- 
! MAJ.-GEN, 0, C. WINGATE, D.S.0. AND 2 BARS. Ninth United States Troop- mand is General Quesada, who 
Carrier Command has been an- has directed the operations of 
nounced recently. The command Ninth Air Force fighters and 
they flew 


General Wingate, commanding the Allied jungle operations 

deep in the rear of Japanese positions in Upper 

killed in an aeroplane crash in Burma on March 24. 

year he led a long-range jungle force as a wrecking expedition 
in the middle of Japanese-controlled territory 


PEOPLE IN THE 


PUBLIC EYE. 
a, 











LIEUT.-GENERAL V. A. H. STURDEE. : 
General Sturdee, lately head of the Australian 
Military Mission to the United States, is‘to com- ae 
mand the first Australian Army in place of Lieut... =. 000700000 : 7 
General Sir John Lavarack, who succeeds General MR. R. A. BUTLER. 
Sturdee at Washington. From 1940-42 he was As President of the Board of Education, Mr. 
Chief oi the General Staff, Australia, and previous Butler was intimately concerned with the 
to that was Commander, 8th Division, A.I-F. Government’s defeat on the recent amendment 
_---_#: to the Education Bill and the following vote 
i of confidence passed in the Government which 
resulted in the deleting of the clause from the 
Bill. Mr. Butler is M.P. (C.) for Saffron : 
alden. - 














MAJOR PAUL TRIQUET. 

The Canadian V.C., Major Triquet, recently 
received his award from the King, presented 
in his Majesty's private apartments. The 


decoration was won on December 14 near 

Ortona, Italy, during an engagement which 

led to the capture of the enemy key position, 
Casa Berardi hamlet. 








CAPTAIN 
GUARDS, 


ANZIO BEACHHEAD : 


P. SIDNEY, GRENADIER 





PROFESSOR STEPHEN LEACOCK. 
The famous economist and humorist, Pro- 
fessor Stephen Leacock died on March 28. 
Born in England, his family emigrated to 
Canada in 1876, and there Stephen Leacock 
lived and worked. His humorous writings 
far outnumbered those on economics and 

politics, but he is justly famed for both. 











BRIG.-GEN. E. R. QUESADA 


WILLIAMS. 


OP te 


 BRIG-GEN. PAUL 


fighter-bombers since 
their first combat mission fror 
Britain He was previously 
Commander of the Twelfth Fighter 
Command in North Africa 


will convey troops and supplies in 
air transports to the armies en- 
gees in the reoccupation of 
urope. He organised air troop 

ra movements in North Africa 


Burma, was 
Last 


ea 
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EASTER’S “HOLY FIRE” AT THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


NOONDAY SUN THROWS A SHAFT AT THE ‘‘HOLY FIRE’’ CELEBRATION: A VIEW OF THE 


we 


LOOKING DOWN ON THE CROWDS SURROUNDING THE HOLY SEPULCHRE AT THE CEREMONY. AFTER THE GREEK AND ARMENIAN PATRIARCHS ENTER THE SEPULCHRE, BURNING 
TORCHES APPEAR FROM A HOLE ON EITHER SIDE, FROM WHICH EXCITED CROWDS LIGHT TAPERS. THE FIRST PICTURE EVER TAKEN OF THE EVENT 


the Crusaders a Moslem family has held the keys who lock the building at night 
and open it in the morning. The sealing consists in tying the handles with a 
bow of white ribbon and formally sealing them with wax. The Greek Patri 
Greeks, Latins, Armenians, Copts, Syrians and Abyssinians. The most spec- arch then appears, and after encircling the Sepulchre three times, halts before 
tacular event is the Miracle of the Holy Fire, which takes place on the the closed door. Here he is disrobed of crown and vestments, then breaks 
Saturday, a rite of the Greek Church. A feature is the sealing of the Holy the seals and enters the Tomb, accompanied by the Armenian Patriarch 
Tomb, carried out by the Moslem guardian of the church in the presence of After this, burning torches appear from a hole on either side of the Sepulchre, 
Greek and Armenian priests, for ever since Jerusalem was lost to Saladin by at which excited crowds light their tapers from the Pentecostal flame 


Throughout Holy Week the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem is the | 
centre of activity and interest to the heterogeneous mass of various nation- | 
alities and creeds who crowd into the church, where six sects worship | 
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NATIONAL GALLERY ACQUISITIONS AND THE PICTURE OF THE MONTH. 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF SAINT JOHN THE BAPTIST: ~ THE DEPARTURE SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF SAINT JOHN THE BAPTIST: “THE BAPTISM 
FOR THE DESERT at: BY GIOVANNI DI PAOLO DA SIENNA. OF CHRIST”’; BY GIOVANNI DI PAOLO DA SIENNA. 


”. 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF SAINT JOHN THE BAPTIST: © THE BIRTH OF ST. JOHN 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF SAINT JOHN THE BAPTIST: ~ SALOME OFFERING THE HEAD 
BY GIOVANNI DI PAOLO DA SIENNA, 


OF ST. JOHN TO HEROD AT THE BANQUET”; BY GIOVANNI DI PAOLO DA SIENNA. 
These four panels by Giovanni di Paolo da Sienna (1403?-1482), two of which again in 1896, and at the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1904, these fine paintings 
we reproduced in our issue of March 25, have been purchased by the National were to have been offered in the sale of old and modern pictures and draw- 
Gallery, with the aid of the National Art-Collections Fund, from the executors ings, removed from the late Mr. Morgan’s Hertfordshire residence, Wall Hall, 
of the late Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. Exhibited at Burlington House in 1887, Aldenham, at Christie's. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY PICTURE OF THE MONTH: “DAVID AT THE CAVE OF ADULLAM"; BY CLAUDE (1600-1682). CANVAS, 45 IN. HIGH BY 744 IN. WIDE. 
This* picture, known as “ The Chigi Claude” because it was painted for Claude Gellée, called Claude le Lorrain, was born at Champagne in 1600. He 
Agostino Chigi of Rome, shows rocks and a cave, with figures standing at the went to Rome about 1613, and became the pupil of Agostino Tassi, the 
entrance. The distance is wooded. Signed: Claudio Gillee I. V. Romae 1658. landscape painter. He died in Rome in 1682. 
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THE LIFE OF A ROMAN SOLDIER IN BRITAIN—ON DUTY AND OFF. 


HE defences of the Roman 
Legionary Fortress at 
Caerleon comprised a U-shaped 
ditch, a stone rampart with 
internal turrets at 50-yard 
intervals, and a clay bank 
laced and revetted with timber ; 
there was also the heavily 
metalled rampart-roadway. The 
ditch and the bank represented 
the original defences, con- 
structed about 75 A.D.; the 
Stone wall a later addition, 
dating from about 100 A.D. 
The long rampart-building was 
constructed in the second cen- 
tury in the former open space 
between the rampart and the 
rampart-roadway. It was a 
military stores, yielding to the 
excavator numerous small arms 
—iron arrow-heads and {bolts ; 
lance-heads, pilum-heads and 
bow fittings. Beyond this 
building is a latrine, and below 
the turret on the rounded 
corner, a _ cookhouse. The 
barracks on the left of the 
picture were built soon after 
100 A.D. They were oblong 
structures, each upwards of 
250 ft. long and 40 ft. wide. 
The centurion and his non- 
commissioned assistants 
(principales) occupied a separate 
block of rooms at one end of 
the building, while the men’s 
quarters consisted of a row of 
twelve double cubicles (contu- 
bernia), with a paved colonnade 
or verandah in front, forming 
the main body of the hutment. 
Like the other buildings in the 
fortress, the barracks were sub- 
stantially constructed of good 
mortared masonry, with tiled, 
paved, or cemented floors, 
glazed windows, and red-tiled 
roofs. The floor-levels of the 
barrack buildings yielded a 
rich harvest of finds, including 
an identity disc. 


a 
td 


a 


THE ROMAN LEGIONARY FORTRESS AT CAERLEON, WALES: BARRACK BUILDINGS IN THE WESTERN ANGLE, WHICH VERY MUCH RESEMBLE 
THE BARRACK-HUTS OF TO-DAY, ONLY LARGER. 


HE amphitheatre was a 
stone-built structure, 

oval in plan, with a central 
arena surrounded by a 
seating-bank and eight 
vaulted entrances. There 
was accommodation for 
6000 persons, with private 
boxes for privileged specta- 
tors. The main function 
of the building was, of 
course, the staging of gladia- 
torial shows and  beast- 
fights, but it could also serve 
at need as a training-school 
for regimental drill and 
sword exercise. Built 
originally in the late first 
century A.D., it was recon- 
structed after partial col- 
lapse about. the year 125, 
and again rebuilt after decay 
in the early third century. 
It remained in use through- 
out that century, when it 
fell into final decay. The 
drawing shows the structure 
as it was in the middle of 
the second century. The 
sloping tiers of seats are 
crowded with spectators. 
Every entrance to the floor 
of the arena, Where a com- 
bat is in progress, is guarded 
by Roman soldiers. The 
* Royal Box "’ on the right 
is obviously occupied by 
distinguished persons, Out- 
side, late—too late—comers 
are being entertained by a 
pair of acrobats. The wall 
of the fortress and barrack 
buildings, are seen in the 
background. The amphi- 
theatre has been fully ex- 
plored, and its remains are 
permanently preserved 
under the control of his 
Majesty's Ministry of Works 

and Buildings. ; : 
WHEN ROMAN SOLDIERS WERE OFF DUTY: A SCENE AT THE AMPHITHEATRE OUTSIDE THE CAERLEON FORTRESS. GLADIATORIAL SHOWS 
AND BEAST-FIGHTS WERE POPULAR THEN AS COMPARED WITH CINEMAS. BOXING. ETC.. TO-DAY. 


These two drawings are prepared by the Artist, Alan Sorrell, A.R.W.S., in collaboration with the Department of Archaeology, National Museum of Wales, 
Cardiff, where the originals are housed, The descriptive matter is supplied by the National Museum of Wales 
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AERLEON-UPON-USK 

(ISCA) is one of the 
most famous Roman sites 
in these islands, and the 
most important in Wales. 
In Roman times it was, as 
its name suggests, castra, 
* the fortress,”’ legionis, ** of 
the legion,"’ actually of the 
Second Augustan Legion. 
This legion was moved to 
Britain from the Rhine 
frontier to form part of the 
army of invasion despatched 
to these shores by the Em- 
peror Claudius in 43 A.D. 
Its arrival at Caerleon some 
thirty years later marked 
the culmination of the 
Roman conquest of southern 
Britain and was the first 
step in the organisation of 
what is now Wales as part 
of the imperial frontier. 
The total strength of the 
legion was nearly 6000 men, 
all heavy-armed infantry 
except for a small squadron 
of 120 mounted men used 
mainly as despatch-riders. 
The legion was organised, 
as usual, in ten cohorts (or 
battalions), each comprising 
three double companies 
(maniples) or six single 
companies (centuries) of 
100 men each ; the mounted 
squadron was divided into 
iour troops of 30 men each. 
In command of the whole 
was the legionary legate or 
general, assisted by his 
second-in-command, the 
camp prefect, and six tri- 
bunes or staff officers of 
various grades. But the real 
work of command devolved 
upon the sixty centurions 
commanding the centuries, 
each of whom had under 
him a staff ot N.C.O.s. The 
fortress was founded about 
the year 75 A.D. Thence- 
forward for the next three 
centuries it constituted with 
Chester and York the main 
bulwark of Roman military 
power in Britain. Tactically 
it was strongly sited; as 
Mr. Sorrell’s picture shows, 
it lies on a valley floor; 
gently-shelving ground 
clasped by a wide-swinging 
loop of the tidal Usk and 
its tributary, the Afon Lwyd. 
Such a situation accorded 
closely with the recommen- 
dations of the Roman 
manuals on field fortifica- 
tion. In its original form 
the fortress comprised a 
rectangular enclosure of fifty 
acres, defended by a ditch 
and palisaded clay bank. 
The buildings inside the 
enclosure were then of wood, 
though substantially built, 
with clay, timber or con- 
crete floors, glazed windows 
and tiled roofs. But by 
110 A.D. the fortress de- 
fences had been strengthened 
with a stone rampart re- 
placing the timber palisade 
of the first period, and stone 
buildings had taken the 
place of the timber struc- 
tures inside the defences. 
Caerleon lost its importance 
towards the close of the 
third century, when, to 
meet the insistent Irish 
menace, a fort of new type 
was established on the 
shores of the Bristol Channel 
at Cardiff. Whether de- 
tacaments of the Second 
Legion were t ansferred WHEN BRITAIN WAS IN THE HANDS OF THE INVADER: THE ORGANISATION 
from Caerleon to garrison 
the new station is not certain. In any case, the older base was not yet given-up, for occupied the level ground between the fortress and the river, particularly on the south 
excavation has shown that certain of the administrative buildings and barracks in the and west. Here, no doubt, stood the civil settlement where lived the wives and families 
centre of the fortress were still in occupation as late as 350 A.D., or thereabouts. of the soldiers, time-expired veterans, and the usual medley of traders, entertainers and 
Besides the buildings inside the fortress there were also extensive ‘“ suburbs." These camp-followers. Here, too, were the legionary brickyards and pottery kilns, temples, 
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and places of recreation, like bath-buildings and the amphitheatre. Beyond lay the berth. Apart from the amphitheatre, the suburbs have not yet been explored. and our 
legionary farmlands which furnished the fortress with fodder, pasture and firewood, while knowledge of them is at present mainly inferential. (Prepared by Alan Sorrell, A.R.W.S. 
fringing the river banks were wharves and quays where sea-going cargo-boats, swift in collaboration with the Dept. of Archaology, National Museum of Wales, Cardiff, where 
passenger vessels, and ships of the Channel Fleet, as well as small river-craft, could the original drawing is housed, Description by the National Museum of Wales.) 
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ONDON’'S gulls began to don their brown berets 
in March and are now on their way to their 
summery ‘holidays on their breeding-grounds. They 
are not common gulls as some may suppose, for the 
common gull is a rarer bird, breeding only in about 
a score of pairs or more at Dungeness, whereas the 
London gull, the black-headed gull, 
to give it its proper name, goes off 
in thousands to swell its population in 
the haunts that it has sought for 
centuries. It is almost an inland bird, 
at sea seldom, though frequent ,in 
estuaries, where it tramples the shore 
at low tide in search of worms; and 
because it has to find a third of its 
weight in food every day, it will eat 
anything it can swallow. 

To see it at its best, and in its 
greatest numbers, it must be sought 
at its inland breeding-grounds, most 
of them twenty to forty miles inland. 
In Cambridge, Lincs, Norfolk, Dorset 
are colonies of 1000 pairs, a famous 
one at Scoulton ; and in England and 
Wales together are 158 colonies with a 
population of some 80,000 pairs, and 
a few more in Northern Ireland and 
on some Midland bogs. It should 
be added that towards the end of last 
century there was a recovery in the 
numbers, after an unexplained drop, 
and the black-headed gull has doubled 
its population in the last forty years. 
The male selects the nest, but a 
black-headed gull is not particular 
and, true to its inland habit, will even nest in 
trees. Ravenglass, in Cumberland, holds’ the 
record of some 50,000 pairs, and their ‘adaptability 
is such that some nest on moorland nearly 2000 ft. 
above sea-level. Notwithstanding their fierce avidity 
in the struggle for daily bread (which, according to 
Dr. Collinge, is nearly nine-tenths animal food), they 
are not warmongers; and in their colonies, the little 
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ARE PERCHED PRECARIOUSLY ON 4HE ROCKS. 
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gull, smallest of all, and distinctly smaller than its 
black-headed neighbours, dwells in peace. In winter 
40,000 London gulls have been counted roosting on 
the Littleton Reservoir. 

With two exceptions, the motto of our British 
gulls, resident or migrant, seems to be “ Live and let 
live.”’ The exceptions are the great black-headed gull, 
which has been described as a ruthless pirate, attack- 
ing smaller gulls in possession of food, but which is 
only a “‘ reported seen ”’ visitor ; and the greater black- 
backed gull, which, as far as other gulls are concerned, 
is a visitor to be avoided. It matches the great 
black-headed gull in size and surpasses it in ferocity. 
Unlike that freebooter, it is, unfortunately for other 
gulls; a resident, and has increased in numbers in the 
last thirty years. It breeds on all coasts, the rocky 
west coast for choice, and attacks to kill puffin, 
little auk, petrels, wounded duck, young gulls; or 
cormorant, or any bird too weak to put up a fight or 
many unable. It devours all kinds of carrion, and 
it occasionally kills weakly ewes or lambs, It is a 
fisherman also, moving southward in August from 
its nesting colonies on tops of stacks, islands, some- 
times on moors, though many pairs nest singly on 


coastal cliffs—to follow the herrings off the Norfolk 
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THE WAY OF THE GULLS. 


By E. S. GREW. 


and Suffolk coasts. Nearly altogether carnivorous, 
two-fifths of its yearly intake consists of fish, whelks 
and crabs. 

The bill of fare of its relative the lesser black- 
backed gull is much the same, limited only by its 
smaller size. It attacks the long-suffering puffin, 





and kills the young of the kittiwake, the lapwing and 
the tern : and if it can do no better, preys on the eggs 
of the cormorant, the mallard, grouse and smaller 
birds. It breeds at Dungeness, a few on the Isle of 
Wight, but more on islands in lochs, upland moors, 
and lowland bogs or some of the peaty masses of 
Ireland. Bachelor lesser blackbacks are about all 
coasts in summer, but are more widely distributed 
in the autumn and spring migrations, 
when they sometimes come up the 
Thames Valley in noticeable numbers 
(Witherby). The colonies will not be 
full till towards the end of April, but 
are filling now. 

Compared with these ruffians the 
herring-gull, which is often seen con- 
sorting with the black-headed gull on 
the Thames as far up as Hammer- 
smith or farther, is civilised. If the 
black-headed gull is the commonest 
inland, the herring-gull is the com- 
monest on British coasts. There should 
be no mistaking them except in their 
first year, though then they are dusky 
and mottled brown : but in theif second 
year they have more brown mottling 
on the back, streaking on the head 
during the winter. But when they 


reach their adult age at three years 
there is no mistaking them, because 
they are so much bigger than their 
London friends; and though sharing 
their habit of trampling wet sands or turf for worms, 
Their 


they have become much more nearly sea birds. 
colonies are nearly always on the coast, 
on ledges of sea cliffs, though sometimes 
among sand-dunes or on shingle. But 
though the herring-gull, as its name 
implies, is a fisherman, plunging from 
the air under water after food, if neces- 
sary, it has many of the same unsavoury 
habits as the two marauders that have 
just been denounced ; like them, it kills 
the helpless young birds, and is some- 
times even a cannibal. In Witherby’s 
handbook Mr, Walmsley White records 
that it will also quarter moors system- 
atically in search of young birds. 

So far, except for our first choice, 
the black-headed gulls, our British 
gulls appear to be a predatory tribe, 
with little to recommend them beyond 
the flight which so sets off their beauty. 
But such a first impression is mislead- 
ing; there are others, not indeed in the 
same systematic denomination, but in 
their company, which are harmless and 
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THE GREATER BLACK-BACKED GULL: 
Photographs by courtesy of the Zoological Soricly of London. 














endearing. We might put first among them onc that is 
not indeed beautiful or graceful, but demands all our 
sympathy as a victim—the pantomimic puffin. It 
belongs not to the genus Lara of the gulls, but to 
the Fraticula. For all that, it is a resident, and 
with its triangular bill, striped red and yellow with 
a base of blue-grey, and orange feet, 
would not look out of place in the 
Parrot House at the Zoo. Like the 
little auk, it spends half the year 
at sea, and settling on the water 
strikes it with a splash, but when 
ashore walks’ easily with what 
Mr. T. A. Coward describes as a 
“nautical roll.”” They arrive paired, 
and once ashore settle soon to family 
life on grassy slopes of cliffs or hill- 
sides near the sea or low-lying islands. 
The nest, a few feathers, bits of 
straw dropped in a crevice or in front 
of a shallow burrow appropriated 
from a rabbit or shearwater, takes 
the one egg (rarely two), and then 
apparently nobody troubles much 
about it, trusting that when left to 
itself it will not fall on the rocks 
below. The fledgling also is brought 
up in a Spartan way, except for the 
provision of its daily meal of thalf- 
digested food which the parents bring 
in their beaks for the first. five or six 
weeks. The nestling, closely covered 
with long, soft down with silky hair- 
like tips, seems to thrive nevertheless, 
with or without parental solicitude. 
When the breeding season is over and it is time for 
the puffins to set out for sea, the gorgeous colouring 
of the parental beak fades and the blue, horny plates 
above and below the eyes in summer are shed. The 
puffins breed sparsely in the Isle of Wight, Dorset, 
Devon, Cornwall, but abundantly on Lundy, off 
Wales, and in the Hebrides and Shetlands. Their 
colonies are sometimes of great extent. Twenty 
miles of fishing rights is not too much for them. 
Fishing rights call to mind the gannets, though 
they are not gulls but Sula bassana, the solan-goose. 
But these big, heavy birds dwell, when home from 
the sea, in proximity to so many gulls as to seem 
like one of the family. They are increasing in 
numbers, though anyone who visited Grassholm, the 
islet off the Pembroke coast, might think there was 
no more room for them, because that twenty acres 
of flattish land seems to consist solely of close-packed 
families of gannets. Ten years ago two acres of the 
nesting colony counted 5000 pairs. Watching this 
packed, insanitary assembly, the wonder grew that 
any gannet could just drop always on the right nest. 
They can and do, for the gannet has wonderful powers 
of flight, never showing to greater advantage than 
when, at sea, it dives and plunges for a living. It 
dives as straight as a hawk, 50 ft. into the water: 
and only the absence of external nostrils saves it 
from choking. Grassholm is its only colony off the 
English and Welsh coasts: but every visitor to Scot- 
land knows the gannet’s habitation on Ailsa Craig, 
off the Clyde, and the Bass Rock, in the Firth of Forth. 
Many gulls we must leave unsung, but at this time 


.of year all, from kittiwake to guillemot, answer the 


unheard call of ‘‘ Who goes Home? ”’ 





THE MARAUDER AS A FAMILY MAN. 
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The Salt of the Earth 


They came from the North lands, 
They came from the South lands, 
They came from the mountains, 
They came from the fens, 

They drilled hard with rifle, 
They drilled with their bayonets, 
They practised with mortars, 
They practised with Stens. 


Now they’re fighting our battles, 
And in spirit we’re with them. 
They’re fighting our battles, 
And proving their worth. 

They won’t all get medals 
They won’t ai] get mention, 
But they’re all British soldiers, 
The salt of the earth. 


SALUTE THE SOLDIER 


Let us salute him, the man who fights 
our battles for us. Let us Salute 
the Soldier by going without just 
a little more, by giving up just a 
little more, and by saving even more. 
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* Service 
for the 
Services”’ 


_—— officers—and the 
newly commissioned -- know 
that Harrods “ Service for the 
Services ’’ is invaluable for 
replacements or for getting 
their kit together. Harrods 
Uniform Departments have a 
wide range of ready-for-wear 
uniforms for both men and 
women. 
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Wren motoring pleasure again is yours, 
when there is leisure for all to find peace in 
England’s countryside, Bentley the Silent Sports 
Car will come once more into its own. And \ 
from the engineering achievements of war-time, 


new ideas, new features will emerge to further 





the perfection of the Bentley of to-morrow. 


The Silent Sports Car 
=". 


BENTLEY MOPORS (1951) LTD. CONDUIT ST., LONDON, ®.1. 
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18 (Queen Marys Own) ROYAL HUSSARS 


The original regiment was raised in 1759-60 and in 1807 was equipped 
as Hussars. In 182!, however, it was disbanded and not re-formed 
until 1858. it was given its title — I8th Queen Mary's Own Royal 
Hyssars—when Her Majesty Queen Mary became its Colonel-in-Chief 
in 1910, Linked with the ! 3th Hussars after the War 1914-18. Although 
for 37 years it was just a name, this regiment's record caused it to 
be re-formed and earn its present distinction and honoured name. 
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GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 





MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., 
LEITH, EDINBURGH. 


Distilleries : Gien Moray-Glenlivet, Morayshire, and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owtng to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication thal they are necessarily available for « r port 
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In the interests of National Health 


| S Wash 
} WRIGHTS 


Coal Tar Soap 


1 tablet — Ilcoupon 
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| STOP THAT 
COLD, WITH 


VAPEX 


INHALANT 


t For the safe, quick, 





pleasant relief of 


Colds and Catarrh 
Breathe the Vapour 


Of Chemists only 
when available 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire 
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SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 


IN NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS HAVE THE 


VALSTAR “777” RAINCOAT— SUPPLIES 
NOW. HOWEVER, ARE STRICTLY LIMITED 


J. MANDLEBERG & CO.,LTD. 
“YALSTAR WORKS, SALFORD 6, LANCS. 
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Uniform 
demands 


A woman demands from her 
uniform all those qualities she 
expects from tailor-made gar- 
ments. We have been making 
good clothes for men for many 
years, and our customers in the 
women’s services tell us that 
now they know why theirmenfolk 


have always been so enthusiastic 


about the Austin Reed Service. 


A.T.S. Greatcoat - - £10 13 3 
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CANDIDATE 


iis of a young man discovering 
early in life that you can’t put the clock 
back. Never mind ! It was a poor clock 
anyway. When the hands said 4.25 the 
time was roughly a quarter to six. Not 
good enough for this lad. He took it to 
bits to find out why. 

This is the kind of boy who'll be coming 
to us in a few years for a job — and he’s 
likely to get one. 

His technique is a bit clumsy but he has 
the right idea. We, too, spend a good 
deal of thought on slow and unsatisfac- 


Simmonds Aeroces 
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SIMMONDS 


We like to 
take the thing to bits, and see why it’s 


tory processes in industry. 


made that way, and how to save lost 
time. And if speeding up means scrapping 
the clock and designing a new one, well, 
Simmonds have done that in more than 
one instance 

Are you losing time anywhere? Then 
you might let us “ have a go” at the 


problem. 
finding new and 
better ways 


A Company of the Simmonds Group 


PARIS NEW YORK 
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Why we need 
LEGACIES & BEQUESTS 


The need of ex-servicemen of All 
Wars, including the disabled and 
their dependants, and the care of 
those left behind by the men who 
fall in action are an ever-present 
and recurring charge on the Legion. 
Every year since the inception of the 
Fund the expenditure has increased, 
and it is vitally necessary that the 
Fund should be strengthened and 
fortified against any possible diminu- 
tion of income in the future by 
means of Legacies and Bequests. 


EARL HAIG’S 


BRITISH LEGION 


APPEAL FUND 


Full particulars and Forms of Bequest can be 
obtained from the Organising Secretary, 


Capt. W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E., 
CARDIGAN HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY 
Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940. 
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Post your Films & Negatives to— 
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for Developing 
“MAGNA PRINTS"..,;, 
and Enlargements 


23 Bridge St. Row 
CHESTER 
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Built to the Daimler tradition, the Daimler Armoured Scout Car is 
designed for men who deserve the best that engineering skill can produce, 
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